privately jettisoning all perfections that do not look
up to much and counting the specimens which, by
virtue of their looks, could aspire to the honour of her
table. She needed eight for each fruit-dish. ... Oh
yes, there would be plenty.
When the basket was at last emptied, Madame
Armelle lifted her cloth skirt with a mysterious but
business-like air and produced from the deep pocket
of her petticoat a small bottle, carefully corked. It was
part of her store of blackcurrant wine, and she had
brought it to add to the liqueurs to be served after
dinner. At this moment, it being time for dejeuner,
Monsieur Varambaud emerged from his room. At the
sound of Ms door opening Madame Armelle hurriedly
straightened her skirt and, still clasping her bottle,
rushed up to greet her son-in-law with her usual
effusiveness.
They went into dejeuner immediately, and even before
she had sat down Madame Armelle launched into an
account of how she had not moved a muscle when the
man at the octroi had boarded the tram to ask if anyone
had anything to declare.
"That's why I always take the tram when IVe got
anything I don't want to declare, because in the
tram____3>
She stopped short, wide-eyed, as her daughter
kicked her vigorously under the table. This was a
subject best not elaborated in front of Monsieur
Varambaud.
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